HENRY JAMES

The Golden Bowl he had certainly learned to pity the
adulterers. There was no victory for human beings, that
was his conclusion; you were punished in your own way,
whether you were of God's or the Devil's party. James
believed in the supernatural, but he saw evil as an equal
force with good. Humanity was cannon fodder in a war
too balanced ever to be concluded. If he had been guilty
himself of the supreme egotism of preserving his own
existence, he left the material, in his profound unsparing
analysis, for rendering even egotism the highest kind of
justice, of giving the devil his due.

It brought Spencer Brydon to his feet. "You 'like* that
horror------?"

"I could have liked him. And to me," she said, "he was no horror.
I had accepted him."

"I had accepted him." James, who had never taken a
great interest in his father's Swedenborgianism, had
gathered enough to strengthen his own. older more tradi-
tional heresy. For his father believed, in his own "words,
that "the evil or hellish element in our nature, even when
out of divine order ... is yet not only no less vigorous
than the latter, but on the contrary much more vigorous,
sagacious and productive of eminent earthly uses" (so
one might describe the acquisition of Millie Theale's
money). The difference, of course, was greater than the
resemblance. The son was not an optimist, he didn't
share his father's hopes of the hellish element, he only
pitied those who were immersed in it; and it is in the final
justice of his pity, the completeness of an analysis which
enabled him to pity the most shabby, the most corrupt, of
his human actors, that he ranks with the greatest of creative
writers. He is as solitary in the history of the novel as
Shakespeare in the history of poetry.
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